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EVERY ISSUE OF ARTS AND ACTIVITIES IS DESIGNED 
TO HELP YOU BUILD A MASTER FILE OF ART IDEAS 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES’ idea-filing system puts a 
treasure-house of information at your fingertips! 


You've been asking for it . . . and here it is: a 
brand-new feature that provides you with an easy 
way fo file articles of interest to you. Each one 
bears a filing classification on its title page and 
EVERY ARTICLE IS COMPLETE! No skipping to the 
back pages of the magazine for the end of the 
story. Now you can file new ideas for classroom 
activities in painting, drawing, etching, photogra- 
phy, ceramics, sculpture and hundreds of other 
subjects you read about in ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 


ONE TO KEEP AND ONE TO CLIP 


So that you may keep one copy of ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES intact, we are making a 
special half-price offer to help you get your 
idea file started: one additional copy of 
2ach issue for clipping for your own idea 
file .. . only $3 for 10 issues. Take advan- 
‘age of this half-price offer now. You'll save 
ime and money with your personal idea file. 


‘ILL IN THE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 
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As each flick of your wrist opens the door to ex- 
citing, stimulating classroom experiences your idea 
file will grow ever more valuable. 


We have added this feature to help you get 
maximum use of the valuable and informative 
material appearing in ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
every month. With each issue your file will grow 
and grow, providing you with a constant flow 
of ideas for things to do, things to work with, 
new teaching techniques and theories. Since we 
know your need for a wealth of material that is 
readily accessible, we urge you to make use of 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES’ filing system. 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
8150 N. Central Park Ave. 
Skokie, Illinois AA-12 


I think your idea-filing system is great! Send me an additional copy 
of each issue on my current subscription each month. 


(CJ $3 enclosed (D Bill me 0 Bill my school 
a — —" = 
a = - = salbatbpaetattis 
BO cident a 
ee 


(C1 wish to take advantage of your special reduced-price offer to 


extend my present subscription for another year at $3.00 (Regularly 
$6.00 a year) 
(J One copy each month 


I am not currently an ARTS AND AC- for one year at $6.00 


TIVITIES subscriber. Please enter my 
name on your subscription list for: C) Two copies each month 


for one year at $9.00 
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SAFE - PORTABLE 
A PRACTICAL JIG SAW 
FOR ARTS AND CRAFTS 


A new concept in multi-purpose craft 
tools designed for school arts and crafts 
projects. Moto-Shop is basically a 15” Jig 
Saw with a power take-off. Available 
accessories include a 4” disc sander, grind- 
ing wheel and guard, wire and cloth 
buffing wheels and a 36” flexible st.aft. 
Has powerful ball-bearing motor — cuts 
wood up to 1%”, also plastics and light 
metals. Table tilts 45° for angle and bevel 
cutting. Unique blade guard mak?s it 
completely safe for students of all ages — 
even lower elementary grades. Three 
models from $24.95 co $49.95. 


Write for catalog and name of nearest craft dealer. 


DREMEL MFG. CO. dept. 260-m, Racine, Wis. 


(Write in No. 6 on Inquiry Card) 








GERMAN COLORS 
FOR PAINTING ON TEXTILES 
BRILLIANT—PERMANENT—WASHABLE 

COMPLETE SET OF 12 COLORS PLUS 2 EX- 
TENDERS, REGULAR PRICE $5.60, ARTS 
ACTIVITIES INTRODUCTORY PRICE $3.60 ppd. 
INCLUDING INSTRUCTIONS. 

LIMITED TIME OFFER 

NOBEMA PRODUCTS CORP. 

141 GREENE STREET NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 











(Write in No. 12 on Inquiry Card) 


SUPPLIES for ALL CRAFTS 


Write for new illustrated catalog — FREE 
LEATHERS BEADS JERSEY LOOPERS 
COPPER REED JEWELRY FINDINGS 
ENAMELS FELT ART MATERIALS 
KILNS WOOD BOXES CRAFT TOOLS & BOOKS 
NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC. 

199-C WILLIAM STREET, N.Y.C. 38, N.Y. 

(Write in No. 11 on Inquiry Card) 








Complete Ceramic Service 


— BOGG — 


Brush-on-glaze-Gum 


Makes any glaze flow on as smooth 
as silk. Use it on Bisque or on 
Greenware. 


Makes I qt. $.75 


SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE 
7-9 River St., Oneonta, N.Y. 








(Write in No. 13 on Inquiry Card) 





SHOP TALK 


A New England ceramics supply house is 
now offering its third revised edition of its 
comprehensive 54-page, 814x1l-catalog. Sup- 
pliers to industry as well as the arts, this 
firm indexes its catalog, listing every con- 
ceivable need of the potter and giving a 
brief description of each material. As well 
as an extensive variety of clays, slips, en- 
gobes, glazes and chemicals the catalog lists 
tools (for clay, wood, plaster, marble, stone, 
etc.), armatures, modeling stands and of 
course potters’ wheels. You may have this 
encyclopedic cataiog absolutely free if you 
write No. 131 on your Inquiry Card. 


If you have to select or advise on the selec- 
tion of school furniture, you will be inter- 
ested in a new catalog of reasonably-priced 
modern equipment that has just come out. 
It is fully illustrated in color and provides 
complete specifications and details on chairs, 
desks, combination units, tables, etc. For 
your free copy write No. 132 on your Inquiry 
Card. 


You may now add two colorful new bro- 

chures to your idea file—one on craft clays 
and the other on 
self-hardening clays. 
Prepared by the 
manufacturer of 
AMACO products, 
they include _illus- 
trations in color 
that suggest clay 
work adaptable to 
all grade levels. 


These folders are illustrated with color pho- 
tographs of sculptures, pottery and novelty 
objects created with the AMACO materials. 
The characteristics of four different clays 
are completely detailed in the brochures 
which you may have by writing No. 133 on 
your Inquiry Card. 


Are you keeping up with the goings-on in 
metalcraft? A midwestern supplier of alum- 
inum, brass, copper, tools and etching sup- 
plies also puts out a “how to” booklet that 
shows you that various types of metalcraft 
are well within the capacity of quite young 
students. For your free copy write No. 134 
on your Inquiry Card. 


RP Decorative Foils have opened up brand- 
new avenues in decoration. Now available in 
a wide selection of colors and sizes, RP 
Decorative Foil comes in four standard pat- 
terns: Expanded Foil is slit and expanded 
into a mesh, available in small or large pat- 
tern. Unexpanded Foil is slit but not ex- 
panded. Expanded Puffing Foil is a light- 
weight version of the Expanded Aluminum 
pattern. All types are available in silver, red, 
green, dark and light blue, gold, helio, rose 
and copper except the Puffing Foil which 
comes in silver, red, green and gold only. 
The reverse side of this material is bright 
silver. 


These flexible foils may be easily cut ind 
shaped to any desired size or form to a | a 
dramatic, attractive appearance to Chris! 1as 
ornaments, display windows, table dec ra. 


tions, gift wrappings, etc. You may ave 
samples of all patterns and colors toge her 
with suggestions for their use by writing No. 
135 on your Inquiry Card. 


A Chicago publisher insists he can  elp 
you do a better job of teaching by impro ing 
your memory. There is a simple techn: jue 
for acquiring a better memory which can 
pay real dividends, financially and soci:lly. 
According to this publisher, many per-ons 
don’t realize how much they could improve 
their relations with others simply by rem«m- 
bering accurately everything they see, liar 
or read. 

The full details of a self-training met|iod 
that gives you new skill in remembering 
names, places, figures, dates, business tran- 
sacition or even passages of literature are 
described in a 24-page book titled “Adven- 
tures in Memory.” You may have a free copy 
by writing No. 136 on your Inquiry Card. 


Application and enrollment are under 
way for the 1961 Summer Session Program 
of the National University of Mexico. The 
summer session at the 500-acre, gorgeously 
muraled campus, one of the most beautiful 
schools in the world, offers teachers an un- 


ti 


forgettable six weeks of foreign travel, 

and enjoyable living. Internationall: 
nowned and the leading university in 
America, the University of Mexico off 
wide variety of unusual courses as w: ! 
standard study in Spanish for teacher in erv- 
ice requirements. (continued on pag 42) 
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Ske ches gradually are finalized, color values indicated, 
trarsferred to full-size cartoon inked on white paper. 


olor and Lig 


Did you ever sit in a church and contemplate the rich and 
beautiful cclors of the stained glass windows? Everyone 
has, at one time or another. Light shining through glass 
seems to have especially attractive and beautiful qualities, 
qualities that were recognized by the great cathedral build- 
ers of the past. 

Art students are intrigued by the interplay of light and 
color and eagerly anticipate an oportunity to work with 
such media. Why not afford this opportunity to the search- 
ing and creative minds and hands of our teen-agers? Ma- 
terials are readily available, so let’s go to work! 


We'll have to accumulate materials and search for methods. 
Naturally we'll need glass. Local glass distributors are 
consulted and we find there is a variety of glass available 
at small cost or at no cost to schools. 


Clear and smooth, 
smcoth, translucent 


and textured, translucent and 
textured. Various trade names 
are ised, but simply by examining the stock we are able to 
dete‘mine what we want. We haul back to school a variety 
of shapes and textures, but generally pieces about 12x18 
inc! es in size. Many companies keep quantities of these 
sma | sizes around for sample purposes. Occasionally we 
find a dealer who has scraps of colored glass ready to throw 
awe ~. Such treasures we immediately acquire. 


clear 
and 
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Cartoon is taped to back of textured glass sheet. Variety 


of glass includes clear, translucent, textured, smooth. 
By GERALD F. BROMMER 

Lutheran High School 

a a B® Los Angeles, Calif. 























Following value sketches, color application begins. Inked 
lines on cartoon show through glass, separate color areas. 









It's a good idea to work against window where light comes 
through, giving exact idea of color effect, opacity, etc. 


Paint may be applied to reverse side of glass for e‘fect 
of depth. Subject matter, technique vary with stucent. 


To color the glass is our next problem. We need a perman- 
ent paint that will adhere to glass and allow light to pass 
freely through it. Dek-All, a Prang product, is such a 
material. This turpentine-soluble paint may even be baked 
in an ordinary oven for added hardness. 

We do a bit of research on stained glass methods and de. 
signs, both traditional and contemporary. We find that a 
cartoon must be drawn, so sketches gradually are finalized, 
values indicated, and a full-size cartoon is penciled. The 
light lines are gone over with black ink to give clear crisp 
lines. The cartoon is placed under the glass, taped into po- 
sition, and we're ready to apply color. 

Following the value sketches made previously, the color 
application begins. We find it a good idea to have a color 
sample piece of glass leaning against a window for handy 
reference as to actual color, value and degree of opacity, 
Remember, we're 
mixing color and light, not color and white. 


as well as for testing color mixtures. 


Many colors are good. Red and blue are the clearest and 
best. White is opaque. Yellow is dangerous if applied too 
heavily. Experimentation gives many of the answers. Dif- 
ferent brushes, varieties of application—smearing, dau! ing, 
scratching—always add textural interest to the work. 
When the areas outlined on the cartoon are filled with 
color, the black opaque lines are added to simulat« the 
leaded line of actual stained glass work. The black area 
will be a silhouette when the work is placed in a win ‘ow. 
Thin lines and thick express varying weights. 


Interest may be added by scratching in colored areas vith 
a knife or other sharp instrument. Paint may be ap lied 
to both sides of the glass to add depth. Part of one side nay 
be scratched away. Shading may be added with dry | ush 
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Af er research in stained glass and methods Sponge application changes textural quality. Colored glass pieces 


ish stulent leans toward traditional subjects. glued on give chunky elephant above an interesting surface, color. 
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Black lines give look of leading and opaque black paint 
over masking tape forms neat protective border. Below, 
wood frame encloses Picasso-inspired window. Right, one 
student abandons traditional appearance to create scene. 





glass pieces, either colored or painted, 


technique. Other 
may be glued to the main sheet to add relief interest. It is 
best if painting can be done against a window or in front of 
a light, so transparency can be controlled. 

Depth, translucency, opacity, cartoon, leading, value, inter- 
play of light, design, become increasingly important terms 
in our art vocabulary. 


In any project involving glass precaution must be taken to 
prevent cuts and scratches. A strip of masking tape will 
protect the edges of the glass, and the tape may simply be 


painted black to provide an outside border for the work. 


10 


A simple wood frame may be made to hold the glass e 
With a bulb placed behind it, it becomes an interesting 
vision light or night light. 

For an effective display we use a row of windows, proj 
shielded with black paper to prevent all light from ente 
except through the colored glass. Night displays are 
hanced with lights placed behind the work. 


Working in this manner provides interesting chances 
designing in a new medium and develops appreciatio 
the real art-glass craft. Enthusiasm runs high during 
step of the entire project. 
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By EDITH BROCKWAY Melting bits of cut glass together into decorative hanging ornaments is “right on” 
for junior high school students. You have to have a kiln and a student who is 
adept at cutting glass is a big help, but this skill can be cultivated. 


Ar angement of bits of colored glass, beads, threads on original glass 
de‘ermines color, shape of design prior to firing on clay-covered tile. 


Several eighth-grade students of Mrs. Juanita Rogers’ art class discovered the 
fun of arranging various sizes, shapes and colors of glass pieces together to make 
hanging designs. 

The glass, collected from broken stained glass windows, lumber yards, trash 
barrels and from home, was first cut into proportionate shapes for making in- 


At olying even pressure, glass cutter etches straight line Gentle tapping along reverse side of cut makes break. If 
in'> surface. Tough base material (carpet) cushions glass. glass resists, grasp this way, cautiously apply pressure. 
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Layer of dry clay spread over kiln 
tile keeps glass from sticking when 
fusing. Arrangements are fired at 
temperatures ranging from 1250 to 
1500 degrees F. (higher for clear 
glass, lower for reds, blues, greens). 


Suspenseful 24 hours ends when cooled 
kiln epens, revealing brilliant array 
of colorful ornaments: spheres, canes, 
butterflies. Student proudly displays 
designs on class-decorated branch. 


teresting designs. Arrangements of t .e 
glass were made on a kiln tile cover d 
with a good layer of dry clay, prepari- 
tory to firing. Bits of broken color d 
glass, beads and glass threads were , >. 
sitioned as decorative elements on t p 
of the original pieces. 

These arrangements were fired at te i- 
peratures ranging from 1250° to 150 
Fahrenheit, depending on the color jf 
the glass. (Higher temperatures . :e 
needed for clear glass; lower, fri m 
1250° to 1350°, for the reds, bli +s 
and greens. ) 

After the desired temperature is reacl -d 
the kiln has to be allowed to cool } >r 
24 hours before the door is open d. 
This is a period of impatience that is 
relieved only by the sight of the glee u- 
ing fused glass ornaments hanging in 
display. ® 
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Glittering stars, snowflakes in mobile set holiday mood. 
Colorful bells, bows, balls added to designs brighten tree. 


EDITH BROCKWAY 


you're looking for a “different” type of decoration for 
Christmas, get together a variety of cardboard shapes: 
ize cheese carton lids, tea coasters, heavy tablet backs 
corrugated cardboard. You will also need sewing 
ad, (white, red or green for a festive touch), straight 
. a small paint brush and a container of liquid starch. 
s and shapes of the designs are now determined by the 

a-ing of the pins in the cardboard or around the edges 
he smaller shapes. Stars, snowflakes or abstractions 
be laid out by the spacing of the pins. 


heet of wax paper should cover the cardboard form to 
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Pupils start designs by freely inserting pins into 
odd shapes of wax-paper-covered cardboard. 
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Weaving colorful thread around pins sets pattern. Liquid 
starch is applied with brush uniil thread is saturated. 


Sequins, glitter or other ornamentation may be added while 
starch is wet. Here toothpick helps to insure adherence. 


keep the starch from sticking to it. The thread end is now 
attached to one of the pins and the threading begins. Back 
and forth across the board the artist works as if he were a 
spider spinning a web. The thread should pass around each 
pin at least twice to give the design stability. 

After the board has been satisfactorily threaded, the de- 
sign is soaked with liquid starch applied with a soft brush, 


When designs are thoroughly dry, students remove pins, 
carefully disengage delicately lined snowflake from bese. 


sprinkled with glitter or sequins, and laid aside to dry 
very low oven heat will hasten the drying. When the de 
is completely dry, the pins can be pulled from the bo 
This frees the lacy snowflake from its cardboard base. 


Christmas ornaments, such as colored balls or bells 
be added before it is hung. Larger designs may be h 
as a mobile for a gay touch in unfestive corners. 
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Children, teachers, parents stand in Christmas 
tree forest. Trees swung from poles attached to 
ceiling sway in movement of air around them. Top 
photo shows five of 15 holiday cards exhibited. 


Georgia Center for Continuing Education each year masses art work, music and drama 


for large-scale festival that is finer and more impressive for its breadth of participation. 


By JEFFIE L. ROWLAND have made murals as large as the side of a classroom, 

Art Supervisor, Clarke County Elementary Schools Christmas trees five feet tall and Christmas cards as big as 

’ Athens, Georgie a window. A first grade child wanted to know how the 

postman got them in the mailbox. 

Creative art, music and drama work together to make the The teachers in the Clarke County Schools who are 1- 

annual Christmas Festival at the Georgia Center for Con- terested in making decorations for the Center guide thir 

tinuing Education a fine and satisfying experience. Chil- children into these creative projects and each child in the 

dren come by the thosuands to see the decorations created class contributes to the project his class has planned. Af. *r 

by elementary children, to enjoy a Christmas program for the festival is over the decorations are returned to (1¢ 

boys and girls and to listen to the Christmas music. schools and are used many times in the halls, lunchroo: s, 


The children from the Clarke County Elementary Schools and classrooms. 
contribute their ideas through the decerations they create The children and teachers regard the festival as a h h 
each year for the Center. The theme is changed each time point and look forward each year to what they will ¢ 


so the children work on a variety of projects. The children _ asked to do. . 
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Second-graders paint Santa's 
Workshop (above, left), 9x12 
foot mural, using ladder to 
reach top. Child used finger 
nail to etch drawing above 
in layer of powdered soap and 
tempera paint over crayon. 


Real live elf tells story to 
enthralled audience. Part of 


Christmas card exhibit, 
‘Mary Going to Jerusalem” 
was painted by fifth grade. 
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¥ 23GIN AND CHILD—Hans Memling, Flemish, c. 1430-1494 





ART APPRECIATION SERIES 


hh the middle of the 15th century the city of Bruges was a busy and important Euro- 
in center of trade. Merchants from all parts of the world came to the Flemish city 
sell their wares. Within its walls were homes of weathy merchants who lived in 
ly princely style. 
uges was a city of art. Its squares were decorated with fountains, its bridges with 
tues of bronze. Public and private buildings were ornamented with stained glass 
idows and their walls were hung with costly tapestries. 


is curious that Bruges produced no important artists of its own but it attracted many 
ebrated painters and sculptors. Of all its famous artists the city was most proud 
its adopted son, Hans Memling. 


ittle is known about Memling’s early life. He was born about 1430 but exactly where 
is not known. We do not even know with whom he studied nor when he first went to 
Bruges. Although no longer believed to be true, a delightful story concerns his coming 
to the city. According to legend Memling began his life as a soldier of fortune who 
went to the wars under Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. Though badly wounded on 
the battlefield, he escaped capture and while wandering homeward fainted from pain 
and exhaustion in the streets of Bruges. We are told that he was cared for and cured 
by the inmates of the Hospital of St. John. He showed his gratitude by painting a 
picture for them—-or rather a series of pictures, the famous Shrine of St. Ursula. 


Whether or not the story is true, we know that Hans Memling lived most of his life 
in Bruges where he became famous and wealthy. He married and had three sons. The 
demand for his work was great and prominent and wealthy citizens commissioned him 
to do numerous altar pieces and portraits for churches. 





Memling’s technique was in the solid Flemish tradition. His figures were quiet and 
gentle of manner. He idealized the image of woman into a symbol of physical and 
moral beauty. The sedate elegance of his painting of the Virgin and Child is typical. 
The drawing and brush work is meticulous. The madonna is a perfect Memling type 
broad-browed, small-chinned with a long, slender nose and pursed mouth. She offers 
the child an apple, a favorite motif of the painter. The entire painting glows with 
rich color. 





Most of Memling’s paintings were religious in nature. Among the most famous are 
the Last Judgment, The Passion of Christ, Young Man at Prayer and Shrine of 
St. Ursula. 


Virgin and Child 

is reproduced through courtesy of 
The Art Institute of Chicago 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson 


Collection 
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Process of making Christmas ornaments and jewelry borrows from art of cloisonne—but plas ic 


pieces are not imitators. Polyester finds new use as art medium in itself—not as substitut >. 


By THELMA R. NEWM/ N 


Art Specic st 
Union Township Elementary Sch« 's 
Union, New Je: -y 
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solidifies when cooled. Other plastics can be cured at room 
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you look around, you'll notice that you are surrounded 
plastics. Fired by the shortages left by World War II, 
istics have revolutionized America. Unlike the roar of 
» Atomic Age, plastics have crept in silently. Their pat- 
n is ever-changing, flowing into grooves and replacing 
‘as long filled by traditional materials. Glass, wax, wood, 
tal, paper are gradually being supplanted by that ver- 
ile material. Plastic is replacing metals in forming the 
lies for automobiles, trucks and airplanes. This new- 
ner is becoming a substitute for wax as a protector of 
jects and finishes. In fact, plastic is being exchanged 
wood in the manufacture of furniture. 
ung as it may be, plastic is not only a substitute or 
ylacement, it has served in entirely new uses such as the 
istic cocoons for mothballing ships and the fluorescent 
int on advertising billboards. And this youthful inno- 
or has just reached the threshold of a boundless future. 
stricted only by the imagination of man. 
astics were made possible when research chemists dis- 
vered the method of building molecules to precise and 
stematic designs or patterns (they are called polymers). 
here are many patterns or designs into which the pclymers 


ull. Some come under the general category of thermo- 


lastic—a plastic that melts under heat and pressure, then 
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ter assembling materials children plan designs keeping sketches simple. 
materials are readily at hand except polyester resin, hardener, solvent. 


temperature. These harden at room temperature with the 
aid of a catalyst and sometimes a promoter. 

The plastic that provides the mosi flexible and exciting 
direction in art so far (new plastics are rapidly being 
developed and used) are the polyester resins. Usually a 
honey-like liquid that is room-temperature-curing, this type 
hardens or cures when a catalyst (usually a peroxide) is 
added. Heating within the compound 
solidifies or cures the plastic. 


(as in plaster) 


The creative process described in this article borrows from 
tradition (cloisonné) and utilizes the plasticity and poten- 
tial of the polyester resin. Cloisonné, a fine skeleton or maze 
of metal partitioning areas filled with enamel, lends itself 
to this new process, yielding beautiful results. 

Metal partitioning the different areas or colors of plastic 
imparts a jewel-like quality to the object. The polyester 
resin can be opaque or translucent depending on the color 
and intensity of color. This new use for plastic establishes 
its own material-quality particularly suited to jewelry- or 
ornament-making. Quite different than the laminated sheet. 
the tray, bowl, furniture top, cemb or ashtray, the orna- 
ments and jewelry are no imitators. This is no substitute but 
rather a new use for plastic. Whether they are the smaller, 
finer pieces of jewelry or the larger, less detailed orna- 
ments, they both are individual and delightful to make. 





Student follows her plan 
metal strip, making sure it 
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in shaping 
lies flat. 
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Simple shape made of one piece of metal provides 
strongest and neatest design. Below, four students 
share batch of plastic. When it hardens past gela- 
tinous state, it requires metal shears to cut it. 


This procedure is simple enough for a fourth-grader to 
handle. Its complexity can increase with progressive ex- 
periences and skills. 


Assembling all the necessary supplies insures an uninter- 
rupted sequence of steps. Below is an at-a-glance list of 
the materials needed: 


drawing paper, crayons, pencil to make the sketch for 
jewelry or ornaments and to color areas indicating the 
placement and colors of the polyester resin 

newspaper to protect working area 

table, portable glass, masonite, smooth wood, etc., for work- 
ing surface 

separator (waxed paper or waterproof cellophane) to kep 
plastic from sticking to base 

metal (44-, 4- or %4-inch wide, thicker than foil, but tin 
enough for little hands to bend: brass, copper, aluminim, 
silver or thick, soft wire, e.g. armature wire) to form he 
partitions or network of metal to hold the plastic 

fine wire (display wire, etc.) to wire metal partitions o- 
gether 

pliers (optional) to bend metal strips into shape 

heavy scissors or metal shears to cut the strips and \ re 
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iall paper cups to hold the liquid plastic 
igue depressors to stir the resin mixture 

; easuring spoons and droppers to measure resins and 
hardener 
x for cleaning implements 
stone (the solvent for polyester resin) to clean hands and 
implements 
lyester resin (Castoglas from Castolite Co.) to fill the 
areas and shapes created by the metal partitions 

, rdener (manufacturer-recommended catalyst for the poly- 
ester resin) to heat or cure the polyester resin 
istic color or Nu-Media the coloring for the plastic 
mes or gems (optional) to set into the plastic if desired 
e file to file and smooth protruding edges 


ien all the materials have been assembled, it is time to 
t the readied scale drawing or sketch into final form. 
member, as in any first experience, the piece should be 
)t as simple as possible. If the ornament can be designed 
m one piece of metal that has been curved and bent, the 
‘ult could be more successful. We have found that thin 
tal strips that can be shaped by hand are an excellent 
terial. Long metal strips produce a neater result than 
aller pieces of metal. If the narrow strips cannot be 
tained, then they can be cut from larger sheets. The 
hickness of the metal will determine the weight of the final 
ce. For lighter objects, thinner metal should be used. 


e partitions are bent into shapes closely following the 
le design and when bending the metal it is very im- 
ortant to keep the bottom edges level or flat. If one area 
does not lie absolutely flat on the table, then the area will 





Snowflake takes advantage of crystal-like color of cured 


polyester resin. Left, vibrant angel uses wide stripping, 
is too heavy to hang. Plastic ornaments are incombustible. 


not be able to hold the colors separately and they will leak 
from one channel to the other. We discovered the trick 
of making sure that each curve or bend in the metal forms 
a right angle to the table surface. If the metal is bent at 
any other angle the strip will project away from the table 
and will not lie flat. 

When the metal pieces have been shaped, the inside and 
outside areas are wired together. If the thin wire ends and 
joinings point up, away from the table surface, they can 
be clipped away when the piece is completed. You now have 
a skeleton network of metal. Not only does the metal en- 
hance the jewel quality of the plastic, it also acts as a 
reinforcement much like wire mesh in concrete. 

The exciting moment has come! The almost magical liquid 
plastic is to be mixed and poured. At this point the 
sequence is optional. You may set your own organization 
of steps. 

The base—whether table, piece of glass, masonite, etc.—is 
readied. Upon this base is placed a covering sheet of waxed 
paper to keep the plastic from sticking, Now, a pro- 
portionate amount of polyester resin and hardener (un- 
colored) is mixed in a paper cup. (We say “proportionate” 

















Student colors his simple drawing. It 
is much easier to change his mind at 
this stage than when pouring plastic. 


¥, 
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Jay's work space is piece of glass 
coated with paste wax. He pours on 
it his base layer of polyester resin. 


because the amount you mix is determined by the size of 
your metal framework. You want to mix enough plastic so 
that there is a small amount surrounding your form.) 
Pour this mixed, clear plastic batch trom the cup onto the 
level wax-covered base. After the liquid forms a “puddle” 
on the waxed paper, and while the plastic is still a liquid, 
the metal partitions are placed into the plastic. If the frame- 
work still does not lie level, you may place a heavy object 
on top of it, making sure that the plastic does not touch 
the weight at any point. 

This layer of plastic forms the bottom of the partition that 
will hold the colored polyester resin. It is much like the 
metal base upon which the network of the traditional 
cloisonné rests. 

In 15 minutes to a half hour, the base will be gelatinous. 
(Later on, with more experience, you will learn the trick of 
adding a bit more hardener to the resin in order to increase 
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Exciting moment comes when we first 
tap supply of magical plastic. First 
pouring supplies base to hold color. 


Eight years old and in third grade, 
Jay feels quite grown up when he 
works with puddle of liquid plastic. as he fills partitions with color. 


« 





’ 


Jay carefully follows manufactur: :'s 
recommendations, counts out drops: of 
hardener to mix with polyester re n. 


He has squeezed and pinched paper 
cup to form spout for more control 


the heating action and rush the hardening time. Too much 
hardener can create too much heat, so caution should be 
the rule here.) When the plastic foundation is in a 
gelatinous state, not hard, gently lift the piece from the base 
if you wish to trim off the excess. This operation has to 
be done gingerly in order not to separate the metal from 
the gelatin. Another method is to take a knife (a ste:cil 
knife will do) and trim away the excess while the pice 
rests on the table. Leave about 1/16- or Y-inch e:'ge 
beyond the outside of the metal. 


The plastic and metal should remain on the waxed pa) er 
for filling. Refer again to the sketch and observe the col vrs 
and their quantities. Can any of these be mixed toge! er 
to produce a third color? This could simplify the amc nt 
of mixing if the colors were taken in mixing order, 1d 
the same batches were used. Mix small amounts of p: y- 
ester resin in a paper cup with hardener and the pl: |i 
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Depending on heat and light conditions, 
polyester resin becomes gelatinous in about 
15 minutes. Piece can then be gently lifted. 


Fle h-colored face, sweep of golden wings 


gi 
me 
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loring or powdered Nu-Media. Try not to trap bubbles 


; the mixing. Then pour the plastic into the channel areas 


the ornament. After the resin has been deposited, you 
1 set pebbles and stones, gems, mesh, sand, etc., where 
1 want them. It will take about a half-hour to an hour 
the plastic to harden and cure. 
ien the piece has become a solid, it can be lifted easily. 
on the edges can be filed smooth. 


\ » have found it best to leave a small projection of plastic 


und the outside metal edge so that if the metal has not 
n properly wired, it won’t pull away from the form. The 
jjections of thin wire that was used to hold the metal 
mework together, can be clipped off and then filed close 
he surface. 











» startling beauty and grace to angel of 
vile. It has glass, wire, Lurex imbedded. 
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If the piece is a jewelry ornament, you can now sand or 
scrub away the wax on the back and then glue your findings 
(pins, earrings, cuff links) to the back. A loop was prob- 
ably designed into the metal of the form if the piece was 
designed to hang as a pendant or a Christmas ornament. 
Place your ornament against fabric or in front of a light. 
Isn’t it a handsome piece? The process is as simple as 
making a ceramic bowl and yet the beautiful jewelry or 
ornament has a complicated appearance. Its secret lies only 
in the newness of the method. Our pleasure increases in 
proportion to our skill and adventures. We never cease to 
wonder what new possibilities will present themselves in 
experiments with the polyester resins. Jn happy unity, sci- 
ence, industry and art have produced a new art medium. ® 























CHRISTMAS CARD—James Howard 





- YGUNG ARTIST 


I was asked to pen a drawing for use as a printed Christmas card f: 
my family. On the opposite page is the result of my efforts. 

The Noél is the wish of my family for a merry Christmas to all who 
might view the card. Three wise men are pictured: Balthazar, Kospar 
and Melchoir, not in the order of their height but to beckon souls 
and spirits that give life and love. 


Too late I recognized that the two small dots should be over the “e” 
instead of the “o” in the word “Noél”. 


I did this work on a plain piece of wood. I used ink, water and pens 
of various sizes. I had to take care that the ink might not spread in 
a vertical direction with the grain of the wood so the work took longer 
than I though it would. My design was reduced and printed card- 
size by a photo-offset printing process. 


James Howard 
Ramsay High School 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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= With the final figures tabulated, it may be said that 
more teachers and students attended summer institutes 
in science, mathematics and engineering this year than 
ever before. The National Science Foundation reported 
that nearly 21,000 teachers and more than 10,000 col- 
lege and high school students were enrolled in courses 
during the summer end a total of $27.5 million in fed- 
eral funds was allocated to support the program. 


= A new twist has been added to industry aid to schools 
and colleges. The Ford, Motor Company announced 
recently that it would match cash gifts by Ford em- 
ployees to high schools, colleges and universities. More 
than 100 businesses and industrial concerns have simi- 
lar programs. 


® Increased public interest in schools is reflected in the 
new education supplement of the Saturday Review. Be- 
ginning with the September 17 issue the Saturday Re- 
view includes a monthly supplement on U.S. edu- 
cation from kindergarten to colleges. Sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, the supplement is aimed at the general public 
rather than at the teaching profession. The editor is 
Paul Woodring, an author and educator who is a 
Ford Fund consultant. 


® Looking for a kindergarten substitute? When Pinel- 
las County, Florida, had to discontinue kindergarten 
because of a classroom shortage, officials looked 
around for a substitute. They came up with a daily 
25-minute television program aimed partly at tots bound 
for first grade, partly at parents. 


® School officials in Pauline, Kansas, may have solved 
in the most ingenious way possible the ever-present 
problem of the classroom birthday party. A suggestion 
is made to parents who want to celebrate a child’s 
birthday at school that they donate a book to the class- 
room library. Teachers and officials like the idea for 
two reasons: It saves the valuable time that a class- 
room party would consume; it assures constant growth 
of the school’s libraries. The child’s name and age are 
placed in the book donated in his honor. 


= Make it your business to read “Schools of Tomor- 
row—Today”, a 191-page book published in Septem- 
ber by Doubleday and Co. This fact-filled volume 
brings together some of the more promising experi- 
ments in education from many parts of the U.S. 


Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., state commissioner of 
education, inspired the book. He was granted money 
by the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, then gave professional writer and re- 























By ALEX L. PICKENS 


Associate Professor of Art Education 
University of Georgia, Athens 





porter Arthur D. Morse carte blanche to pick experi- 
ments he wanted to cover and to handle the material 
however he chose. 


Among the ten projects covered in the book: 


Team teaching: Lexington, Massachusetts, citizens were 
so impressed with experiment results they approved the 
building of a new elementary school expressly designed 
for this method of teaching. 


Ungraded schools: Morse picked Appleton, Wisconsin, 
schools to show what is being done “to liberate chil- 
dren from the tyranny of grade levels”. Pupils aie 
permitted to move ahead in accordance with individu- 
al abilities. 

Search for hidden talent: This time he chose New 
York’s Demonstration Guidance Program for culturally 
deprived children. The city has set up special pro- 
grams in underprivileged areas to ferret out gifted or 
academically talented youngsters who might otherwise 
go unrecognized. 


Teacher aides: Although teacher aides are being used 
in many school systems, Morse settled on the Bay City, 
Michigan, program “as one of the best known and most 
successful attempts” to save valuable teaching time by 
freeing teachers from non-professional chores. 


The book doesn’t stop with a description of the experi- 
ments. It includes names and addresses of those most 
closely associated with them as well as a listing of re- 
lated experimental programs. 


You can get a copy from Doubleday and Co., 575 
Madison Avenue, New York City, for $1.50. 


® Who should censor textbooks? Certainly not self- 
appointed critics such as the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution or America’s Future, maintains NEA’s 
National Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education. 


In a current bulletin the Commission terms recent in- 
creases in the number of censors as an “alarming 
phenomenon”. The Commission maintains that “the 
present situation is disturbing because there have been 
too many cases where the elimination of educational 
materials has been secured through the protests of one 
individual or group merely because there was such a 
protest.” The Commission reports that the Textbook 
Evaluation Committee of America’s Future lists as 
available to interested citizens 50 textbook evaluations 
or reviews, 22 reviews are in process and 50 more 
textbooks are being assigned to “censors” for review. 


= Let’s talk up the 6-6 plan, says Dr. William T. 
Gruhn, Chairman of the National Association of 
American Secondary School _— (continued on page 40) 
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Freshman Dail tries to control color in experiments similar to 
Jackson Pollock's. Free choice of activity puts students at ease. 


A VISIT 
TO AN ART 
LABORATORY 


By ROBERT ERICKSON 


Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 
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The school hostess guided us through Belfield 
Hall’s exhibits of work from Art, Home Arts 
and Shop, and finally down a narrow corridor 
into a fluorescent-lighted room where students 
were working singly or in twos and threes. 
Along the front and rear walls of the 30x40- 
foot room were bulletin boards holding ex- 
amples of student work. On the tables near 
the door and in the open wall cabinets were 
finished sculptures, paintings, bead work, metal 
work, a half-finished wax construction, games 
and other objects the students had designed. 
We noticed that the class included children of 
several races and these students mixed freely 
one with the other, either in work or in 
conversation. 

Two girls were working together on drawing 
and painting at the large drafting table near 
the window. Four girls were talking about 
sizes of articles of clothing. At the other end 
of the table from the four girls sat a boy sur- 
rounded by open architectural magazines 
working on a large-scale drawing. At the far 
end of the room sat another lone boy working 
with a clay bowl. Two girls left the table and 
went to the storage room to get supplies. We 
wondered where the teacher was, and in a few 
moments he emerged from a door marked 
“darkroom” and moved toward the large center 
table. Two students came through a door from 
the shop and discussed a problem briefly 
with the teacher. 


The teacher then came to us and was intro- 
duced by the school hostess. He explained that 
this was a freshman class and that each student 
had three or four required projects to do at 
this grade level and that each student in the 
group was working either on an assigned 
project or on one of his own choice. He went 
down the class list and explained what each 
student was doing at the moment. 


One girl asked, “How large is a kitchen sink?” 
as she and another girl worked over their floor 
plan for a low-cost home. As the teacher 
answered, he gave the suggestion that a mail 
order catalog and the manual on building 
symbols be used as a further guide. The 
teacher sat next to one boy who was working 
on a plan for a large city ball park and dis- 
cussed with him possible considerations as to 
washrooms, offices, ramps, parking, etc. He 
passed a girl working on an oil painting. She 
indicated no desire for help and no need at 
that moment. A boy who was struggling to 
shape a large clay bowl by hand was having 
little success. The teacher quietly went to him 
and asked whether he would like a demonstra- 
tion of the slab method for making large clay 
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containers. The demonstration was given and two other 
boys gathered around to observe. The final demonstration 
examples were demolished so that the student would need 
to work out his own preduct without copying the teach- 
er’s example. 







A girl at the table near the window called for help, asking 
the teacher to test one of her color designs. She asked, 
“What did you see first? What next?” She recorded his 
answers and discussed her color test with him. “Do you 
think that I can now give it to the kids in the class?” The 
teacher pointed out some weaknesses in the structure of her 
























































































































































Sidney, a freshman, tests camera he designed and built to 
photograph moon. Boys lean toward experimental cameras. 












test that needed further experimentation. Another girl 
the same table had been listening to the discussion, tl 
asked the teacher to look at her sketches for hair styles 
fit various face structures. 


A boy burst from the darkroom, presented the teacher » 
a dripping print and asked, “What’s wrong?” It was s 
gested that a higher contrast paper be used, and that secti: 
of the print be burned in. The boy retreated to the darkro 
as the teacher further discussed light reflections on differ 
hair types with the waiting girl. Several examples of h 
were sketched by the teacher, then destroyed before he w 
down the hall to see how two boys were progressing in tl 


plans for a movie. One boy was directing the other who \ . 
at the camera. They were shooting the first scene of th | 


science fiction movie. As we watched the rehearsal, 
teacher suggested various camera angles which the b: 


might consider. He showed them how to read the li; ; 


meter, then left them to solve the shooting of the scene 
themselves. As he returned to the room, the teacher 
covered some scuffling in the hallway leading to the st« 
room. The two scufflers were confronted. An explanat 
of the importance of self-discipline and the responsibil! 
these two needed to learn towards themselves and others 
the group followed. 


The teacher then went into the storage room where t 
girls were giving a perception drawing test to two bi 


from the shop class. One girl gave directions while the ot) » 


recorded results. As the teacher returned to the art roc 
one boy brought his sculpture of a head to show how he h 
put a secret compartment behind the nose. Suggestions 
to how the nose could be joined for greater concealm: 


were made. A boy came through the door from the shop | 


discuss his ideas for drill press routers to be used on 


plaster sculpture. The teacher went with this boy to t) 
drill press to observe the workings of the new tools. 7h: 


girl who was oil painting came and asked for help on « 
area of her painting. The teacher returned to the art ro: 
with her, listened to her problem, then went to the storero: 


and returned with several examples of painting reproduc- 
tions. He explained and showed how several artists ha 


solved similar problems. The girl then felt confident 


continue. One of the girls in the group working on hou 
plans asked for help in solving a stairway to the seco: 


floor in her floor plan. Several possible solutions w: 


shown and the values of each explained. It was pointe 
out that several things needed to be considered in placi: 


the stairway and that the final solution would depend 


family needs, cost considerations, and convenience. (: 


boy from the movie-making duo interrupted, asking for 
re-check of his meter readings. 


Three students and a woman teacher came in to ask adv 
about paint for the skin of the marionettes they were bui 


ing. Directions as to several methods of mixing skin co! 


were given. (We learned that these were freshmen stude' 


and their teacher from Dramatics. All four were working i 


the shop and art rooms on marionettes for a future st: 
production.) The three students and the dramatics tea: 
remained in the room to work on their project. One stud: 
a girl, came in from shop with her project to work w! 
she chatted with her friend. 


A practice teacher came out of the room where the b 
were working on the movie. The practice teacher t 
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erated as the head teacher had done, moving around the 
c iss, observing, chatting, suggesting, criticizing and in gen- 
| making herself available to anyone who needed help. 


e 

| e teacher remained with us to explain that what we were 
¢ serving was typical of this class as of the moment, but 
t. t 20 minutes later, or tomorrow, or next week, we might 
s completely different combinations of people working 
t. ether, different projects going on, different activities: 
p ‘haps an evaluation session, a group exhibit being plan- 
n 1 and hung, or other Arts students coming in for help, 
o even social dancing or a discussion of sex. The teacher 
e »lained that he always took time to teach the things most 
n :ded by his students, whether it was art or math or science 
o something else. 


A this point an older student entered, asking if he might 
h ve a transfer from a study hall to work on his oil paint- 
i: «. He was directed to the transfer book. Presently 
t! teacher signed his slip, and he returned in two or three 
n nutes to continue on his large oil of Montmartre in Paris 
( job commissioned by the French teacher, we learned). 


\ > were then given lists of 34 areas which the students use 
i: choosing projects so that we might note the range of 
c vices, an “Arts Memo to Visitors” which included the 
fl or plans of the Arts rooms, Shop, two Music rooms, Home 
A ts, Dramatics, and Art, and some typical evaluation forms 
ud by this group. 

It was explained that this was the next to the last week of the 
quarter and that the final week would include teacher-and- 
pupil conferences, report-making and self-evaluations. It 
as explained that freshmen students could choose three of 
the six available art areas to meet their required credit in 
the arts. We were shown a list of projects done by each 
pupil in this group. The folowing examples are typical of 
the students’ accomplishments: 


= 


(1) boy 
plastic model for rocket 
low-cost house (with another boy) 
Audio-Visual card (learned to run projectors and re- 
corders) 
sound test (with another boy and tape recorder) 
scenery for movie 
experiment with oil paint 
designed and made dissecting tools in steel (in shop) 
movie (long-term, with two other boys) 
enlarging 
film-developing 
use of Voigtlander Bessa camera (candid photography ) 
color experiment 
re-design of strobe unit for photography 
(2) girl 
drawing desk (with two other girls) 
test on geometric forms (with two other girls) 
test on reactions to pictures (with three other girls) 
straight line drawings using ruling pen 
snow-lady (with all the other girls—in the garden) 
rubbings 
low-cost house (with another girl) 
re-design collar for women (with another girl in shop) 
bracelet in plastic (with two other girls in shop) 
color-matching 
finger or hand sculpture (clay) 
constructing a math test (with two other girls) 
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test 

reaction test (with two other girls) 

ink drawings 

redesign of object (paint container) 

sculptured head (with another girl) 

geometric solid constructions and test (with two other 

girls) 

We asked how these students were able to select projects: 
how did they know enough to begin? What prepartion did 
they have for this kind of work? 


The teacher then brought his class book to us and explained 
that a two-hour session of lecture and description preceded 
any work that these students did. The first two 50-minute 
periods they had in the quarter were devoted to thoroughly 
familiarizing the students with the opportunities. beliefs of 
the teacher, time limits, criticism procedures and the rules 
and regulations to be observed. He explained that children 
of this age can’t sit still for more than 25 minutes at a time, 
so he had one of the students act as timekeeper while he 
talked and discussed with the class for 20-minute sessions. 
At the end of each 20-minute talk the class took a five-minute 
break to relax, to look at student work from the previous 
groups and to familiarize themselves with the supplies, with 
the art room, dark rooms, garden, print shop and shop. 


At the end of the second period the class was consulted as to 
school art class. The teacher pointed out that several teach- 
immediate interests. Directions for beginning each indi- 
vidual project were given by the teacher. Such directions as 
“Make a rough sketch of your idea,” “Read such and such 
a book,” “Let me demonstrate to you,” or “Write out your 
plan” were included but no definite directions as to what 
subject or material should be used. The direction that each 
student could take would be determined by discussion with 
the teacher during the next class period. 


The teacher explained that this type of teaching could not be 
done easily in classes larger than 35 but that he and the shop 
teacher together had conducted a workshop for adults in 
which both teachers together taught 80 adults using this 
method in one class session a week. “It wore us out,” he said. 


He admitted that all his strengths and weaknesses were 
naked to the world when he taught this way, but that student 
learning was tremendous, both in intensity and in depth. 


We asked whether such procedures could be used in a public 
school art class. The teacher pointed out that several teach- 
ers are now working this way in their classes, and that he 
pupils in public schools. 

“It takes courage to try it,” he admitted, “but I have found 
that this way of providing basic requirements along with 
freedom of choice puts the students at ease. Even the chil- 
dren I teach at the school for the emotionally disturbed feel 
comfortable when they can assume a degree of inde- 
pendence, when they can make decisions, and when they can 
feel that their ideas and their work is just as important as 
the work the teacher brings to them. 


“I like to teach this way because it keeps me forever alive,” 
he concluded. 


We left this scene of bustling activity wondering how our 
superintendents and principals would feel about such activi- 
ties in their schools. It was a real “eye-opener” to us. What 
we had seen gave us the courage to try the method in 
our classrooms. » 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
AND 


AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 


RESOURCES IN ART FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS, A Curriculum 
in Art, Aurelia Socha and Harold Thill, Edi- 
tors, Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1960, $3.00. 


The art teachers and supervisors of the Minneapolis 
Public Schools have written and published an interest- 
ing new guide for the teaching of art in the secondary 
school. The philosophy of art education projected in 
it is fresh and thoughtful. The editorial committee has 
organized the content into a logical sequence and has 
wisely kept the text concise and very readable. Of par- 
ticular interest is the section describing a good class- 
room situation for the teaching of art. 

The following statement shows the overall concept of 
the Minneapolis guide which is the result of study and 
experimentation over an eight-year period: 

“In this process of discovery, exploration, design and 
appraisal, rigid standards or directions must not be 
established. For to do this would discourage change, 
evaluation and growth. To develop as inquiring and 
curious individuals through this approach students 
must become exicited by their growth and be led into 
discovery and exploration to help create an environ- 
ment that can nurture the creative art. 


“Thus, in creative expression, students discover their 
world and all that is in it. They explore and experi- 
ment. They envision their ideas. They organize. They 
solve. They select. They communicate. They create. 
They project. They evolve as creative and imaginative 
individuals. All this contributes to America’s need— 
the creative person. All creativity is not found in the 
sciences—but the arts do a tremendous job.” 


The guide contains sections entitled “Culminating 
Activities”. Actually, the title is misleading for the 
content treats evaluation techniques (and does it well). 
Sections are devoted to “Suggested Activities”, material 
most guide writers feel compelled to include. These 
sections have value for the inexperienced art teachers 
(or the unimaginative ones) so they are necessary, 
but as one reads the suggested activities a hundred 
other possibilities come to mind. This, one may sup- 
pose, is what a good guide is supposed to do. 


A good curriculum guide usually evolves from action 
by a group of teachers within the system. Writing and 
editing a guide is not an easy task, for it involves many 
people with many different ideas. Therefore, any guide 
may have flaws. The important thing in the evolution 
of a guide is the sharing of ideas and the growing to- 
gether that occurs as the guide is developed. The Min- 


By IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Professor and Head 
Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


neapolis guide is the result of study and experimenta- 
tion over an eight-year period. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE by Jur- 
gen Joediche, Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. Pub- 
lishers, 64 University Place, New York 3, N.Y., 
$10.00, 1959. 
Too many histories of modern architecture are written 
with a bias for one or another school of architectural 
thought. This is not true of Joediche’s A History of 
Modern Architecture. The bock has attracted much in- 
terest since its appearance in this country late last year. 
It is unique in that it plays no favorites but seems to 
include each great exponent in his proper place. 


Joediche has divided his book into four sections: 
the age of pioneers, masters of modern architecture, 
extension and development of the ideas of the masters, 
and the contributions of nations. It is in the latter 
section that the author shows so beautifully the rela- 
tionship of nationalistic cultural influences on the archi- 
tectural concepts of the architects of the leading na- 
tions. Inasmuch as the International Style has tended 
to leaven any national characteristics in architecture. 
it is surprising to note the extent to which architects 
of different countries have created something that is 
often unique to their country. 


Joediche has shown the connection between archi- 
tectural style and design in industry and other art 
forms. Thus the book has interest for designers as 
well as architects. For the high school student seeking 
depth in his interest in architecture, A History of 
Modern Architecture would be good reading. The text 
is beautifully written and an excellent choice of illus- 
trations is included. 


ART FUNDAMENTALS by Otto G. Ocvirk, Robert 
Bone, Robert Stinson and Phillip Wigg, Wil- 
liam C. Brown Company, Publishers, Dubuque. 


Iowa, 1960, $4.50. 


Four members of the faculty of the art department of 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
have written a basic text for the teaching of beginning 
art courses at the college level. Chapters on the nature 
of art, form, line, shape, value, texture, color and space 
are written to orient the reader to the meaning and use 
of these elements in painting and sculpture. Schematic 
and diagrammatic techniques are employed for the pur- 
pose of analysis. A packet (continued on page 39) 
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Do junior high boys need a crack at an art activity that seems a little beyond 


them? 


For some time I have been trying to find an activity in the 
art room that would captivate a group of boys who it seemed 
lacked interest in everything. Most of the boys were tal- 
ented in art but their interest was short-lived. They jumped 
fro: one activity to another without accomplishing any- 
thins 


Then Roy’s head solved my problem for the remainder of 
the school year! Roy, who was very talented in working 
wit’ clay and had a “feel” for it, one day asked me if he 
coud do a life-sized head. Immediately, I saw the op- 
por unity for introducing the process of plaster sculpture 
an’ I suggested he make his head in plaster. I informed 
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In this case, plaster sculpture gives them the challenge they wanted. 


him that it would be a long and tedious process involving 
much hard work, but he seemed ready to tackle the job. He 
got one of his classmates to pose for him, rigged himself 
up a flat board with a middle stick in it to help support the 
clay, and proceeded to make his head with terra cotta clay. 
Having a model helped Roy understand the structure under- 
lying the skin, and it was amazing how critical he was of 
himself. He was very precise in his procedure and after a 
week of intense work he had not only a good likeness of 
his friend but had captured his spirit as well. 

While he was working, other boys gathered around show- 
ing obvious interest. By the end of the first week three 
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heads were in the making. Other boys wanted to do figi 
and interest kept mounting. The end of our school t -m 
found the activity at its peak and other boys asking if 1 ey 
could do it next year. . 


? 


After the clay work was finished the plaster casting beg n: 
Roy’s clay form was divided in half with small piece: of 
tin left extending up about two inches. This would s ve 
as a divider for our two-piece mold Now we were re 4) 
for the plastering job. Bluing was added to the plaste to 
be thrown on the face so as to enable us to know we v -re 
near the surface of the face when the mold was chipped 
After the first layer of blue plaster, additional layers of 
white plaster were added to a thickness of about one ar ! a 
half inches around the whole form. 


= 


Pieces of tin divide figure in half, extend out about two 

inches. First layer of plaster thrown on contains bluing. After the plaster set, the tin pieces were pulled out and he 
halves carefully pulled apart. The mold will break if io 
handled carefully. The clay was dug out and the in: de 
of the mold cleaned with running water and a soft bri <h. 
Several layers of green soap diluted with water \ ‘re 
brushed well into the mold, making a shiny film, and | en 
the mold was put together and fastened with wire. Bu: ap 
strips soaked in plaster were placed over the opening w! ‘re 
the two halves were put together to seal the mold and | re. 
vent the inside plaster from running out. 


Now we were ready to make our plaster head. A sn all 
amount of plaster was poured into the opening of the m ld 
and the mold turned around to allow plaster to cover the 
whole inside. This process was repeated until the thickiess 
of plaster inside the mold was about two inches. ‘he 
inside of the head was reinforced with small pieces of burlap 
soaked in plaster. 


The mold was allowed to set overnight and then the out- 






: SG . - Of « 

side plaster (the original mold) was chipped away with a a 

chisel and hammer. As we neared the blue plaster, we took ‘. : 

mee: great care not to damage the surface of the plaster head ite 

prises b. ss lying under it. This seemed the most intense task of all, and We 

Roy taps open plaster mold at seam of tin pieces—care- the boys were breathless as they chipped away. Finally all ae 
sne 


fully as mold is breakable. Next he will dig out original clay. the plaster was chipped off and the inside head released. 





i | 






& 


When mold is clean student brushes it inside with several Having wired two halves together, Roy cuts burlap < ips 
layers of green soap diluted with water to make shiny film. which he soaks in plaster, places over opening as :al. 
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After heads are finished class advances to figure composition, sometimes using 
colored plaster. Procedure the boys first learned continues to apply in this work. 


Of course there were a few holes to be filled and a few 
nicks to be patched where the chisel had hit, and the whole 
form had to be cleaned up and smoothed. 


We allowed a couple of weeks for the plaster head to dry 
completely. It was then covered with two thin coats of 
shellac diluted with alcohol. When this was dry, an under- 





Plc ter is poured into opening of wired and sealed mold. 
Tip sing and turning mold allows plaster to cover interior. 
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4 


coat consisting of brown powdered pigment and shellac was 
brushed over the whole face. Other colors such as red and 
ereen were brushed on here and there to simulate bronze. 


After this was dry, bronze powder was dusted on with 
Johnson’s paste wax and the whole thing buffed lightly to 
give it a soft gleam. The other heads—a Roman soldier 





After mold has been chipped from casting, holes in form 
are filled, nicks patched and figure cleaned, smoothed. 
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Boys work out various treatments of bases for heads. Joe 
rubs in linseed oil, finishes off block with paste wax. 


and an exaggerated clown’s head—were painted with oil 
paints. The Roman soldier was painted to imitate marble, 
and the clown was given a terra cotta effect. 

After the heads were finished, we went into figure compo- 
sition in plaster sculpture. Sometimes the plaster was 
colored when put into the mold; other students painted 
their sculptures as Roy had. Johnson’s paste wax was used 
on all of them to get a slight sheen. When finished with 





To give head slight sheen and protection, John ap; ies 
coat of Johnson's paste wax which he buffs to soft gle im. 


their sculptures, the boys were amazed at themselves nd 
were intrigued by the whole process. Their work n ide 
quite a sensation and was exhibited in the school and at jur 
annual school art exhibit at the museum. 


The school year ended all too soon. It proved to me «hat 
with interest and stimulation almost anything can be ac. 
complished, and that this work, though difficult, can be 
carried out in the junior high school. 4 





Gary Fernandes, Roy Hernandez and John Cosper proudly display finished plaster heads. Over sealing coats of shellac oil 
paints were used for Roman soldier and clown's head, giving soldier the look of marble and producing terra cotta cl: wn. 
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Student first selects, carefully clips reproduction, best 
taken from periodical that has clay-like coating in ink. 


Process for “‘lifting’’ color reproductions appeals 
three ways: as technique in itself, to students of 


art history and as inexpensive source of prints. 


By MARIAN V. DAVIS 


Art Instructor, P. K. Yonge Laboratory School 
University of Florida at Gainesville 


The art departments of many high schools seem never to 
have enough good prints in their files to show illustrations 
in good condition at the time needed. The works of out- 
standing painters, sculptors and architects are found in 
every publication pertaining to those subjects and yet very 
few get into the classrooms of the public schools. 
Experience has shown that color prints are expensive for the 
average budget and difficult to store effectively. An interest- 
ing solution to this multiple problem comes from Dr. Rob- 
ert Krebs, audio-visual instructor of P. K. Yonge Labora- 
tory School, who suggested to the art teacher a method of 
using a “color lifting” process to preserve color prints. 
The actual work was done in a high school art class of be- 
gi ning students interested both in techniques and art his- 
toy. The materials used were the following: color prints, 
ac ‘tate, rubber cement, brayer, scissors, shallow pan, water 
a! la flat drying surface. 


M ost of the best pictures were taken from periodicals having 
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Acetate of grade heavy enough that it won't curl is 
marked same size as print to be lifted, and cut out. 
If acetate is flimsy it will need border or backing. 
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When prints are peeled off backing paper and dried, 
they are sprayed on reverse side with lacquer, thus 
becoming sturdy visual aids for study and display. 










Print and acetate are coated with smooth thin layer of rubber cemeni, allowed to become “‘tacky” and adhered. Bubb 
of air are removed with brayer and great care to prevent wrinkles. Dried print and acetate soak for three to 15 minut s. 





a clay-like coating on the ink in the prints, such as L 
Time and Art News, by the following process: 
(1) The pictures were carefully clipped and smoothed to 
prevent wrinkles, 

(2) Acetate of a thickness that would hold its shape was 
used. The prints were measured under the acetate and thvir 
dimensions marked with a crayon. 

(3) The students carefully cut out the shapes to be used 
and cleaned the acetate to remove fingerprints. 


(4) Now the color prints and acetate were coated with a 
smooth thin layer of rubber cement and allowed to become 
“tacky” before adhering. 

(5) The two cement-coated surfaces were pressed firmly 
together and smoothed with a brayer to get out air bubbles. 
The students had to be very careful to prevent wrinkles for 
once the paper was on the acetate it could not be changed. 
(6) After the paper and acetate dried the students placed 
the prints in water for varying periods of time, three to 
15 minutes. Apparently the different types of printing 
paper require different periods of time to absorb the water 
before the prints can be successfully peeled off. 

(7) After the students had soaked the prints enough t! ey 
had a fine time comparing results as they carefully pee ed 
off backing paper and held them up in the light. 

(8) The prints are now carefully dried and their reve se 
sides sprayed with lacquer so that they may be handled ‘or 
study and display. 

The experiences of the students in the art class were - 
flected by interest throughout the whole school. An inte °st 
in art history, styles of various artists and a new aw: °e- 
ness of the importance of exchanging ideas within a scl ol 
faculty touched all of us. s 
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Books of Interest 


(c ntinued from page 32) 


of Artext Prints is included for the 
re: ler-student to paste in at the ap- 
pr priate places in the text. It is not 
cle r what value this pasting has for 
the student. The prints are well- 
ch sen examples of art. 


ER, HIS LIFE AND WORK by 
Marcel Brion, Tudor Publish- 
ing Company, 221 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y., 1960. $5.95. 

Th great master of the German Ren- 

ais ance, Albrecht Durer, was a com- 

pk. and fascinating artist. However, 
he sas fewer biographers than most 
of the painters of the Renaissance. 

Th ‘s, a book on the work of Durer is 

no ‘worthy, particularly when it is as 

we | written as Marcel Brion’s Durer. 


— 
—_ 


Br mn has detailed the travels of 
Du er to the Netherlands and Italy 
mc e effectively than most of Durer’s 
bic <raphers. Like Martin Schon- 
gaver, Durer’s influence extended be- 
youd the borders of Germany. The 
interaction of Durer with the life of 
Venice is almost a book in itself. If 
Brion’s book has a weakness it is the 
author’s tendency to give too much 
attention to the effects of travel on 
Durer. The author emphasizes the 
Faustian aspects of Durer’s work and 
the change in his attitude toward the 
relizious conflicts of his day. 


yo! 


Brion’s Durer is beautifully illus- 
trailed and well documented. It is a 
successful account of a complicated 
personality, a great artist and observ- 
er in a tempestuous time. 


ART FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 
(Growing with Art Series) by 
Maude Ellsworth, L. W. Sing 
er, Inc., Publishers, Syracuse. 
N.Y., $2.75, 1960. 

A new addition has been made to the 

Growing with Art Series written by 

Dr. Maude Ellsworth and Dr. Michael 

Andrews. The newest addition, Art 

for the High School was authored by 

Dr Ellsworth. It is designed as a 

tex' for a beginning high school art 

course. The content ranges from 
pai iting to design, crafts, printing, 
lett ring and art appreciation. Each 
tee nique, media or appreciation les- 
sor is presented as a self-contained 
un that may be used in a classroom 


— 
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situation. It presumably is planned 
to be used as a source book where the 
teacher is professionally trained as an 
art teacher or as a text for those teach- 
ers who have been assigned to teach 
art without having the opportunity to 
experience all the techniques and ma- 
terials used in a high school course. 
A lavish use of illustrations has been 
made. Dr. Ellsworth has carefully 
planned the illustrative material to 
encourage creative action on the part 
of the reader. 


GETTING TO KNOW PICTURES by 
Barbara Whelpton, Philosophi- 
cal Library, Inc., 15 East 40th 
St., New York 16, N.Y. 

Getting To Know Pictures is a hand- 

book for the layman who is seeking 

an elementary explanation of the art 





Better marks 


for teacher! 


Oustaut Ockiow 





Fid-master 


Felt TipPew 


in painting. A great dependence on 
anecdotes and over-simplification of 
the artist’s purpose are used to orient 
the reader to the understanding of 
pictures. 

The author advises her readers that 
there is no criterion of good taste. 
she suggests that: “Jf we really know 
what we like ourselves, if we can leave 
our minds open to the possibility, or 
even the hope, our taste will change 
and develop and that by tomorrow we 
may well have added something new 
to it.’ This seems to imply a “here 
today, gone tomorro'v” aspect to 
understanding great art. 

The coverage is comprehensive with 
a brief narrative-type discussion of 
each of 12 great periods in art his- 
tory. Included are a number of dia- 
grammatic drawings, in addition to 
color plates of paintings, for the read- 








Flash Cards - Signs - Posters 
Maps + Charts > Music Scores 











Advanced Flo-master. Com- 
plete basic kit: ink, cleanser, 
5 felt tips, fine-mark adapter. 
Stock #AD-22A $3.90 


CUSHMAN & DENISON 
CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


Asubsidiary of the Esterbrook Pen Company 


Colorcraft set, including 4 ad- 
vanced Flo-masters, 4 colors 
of ink, cleanser, 20 felt tips 
and 4 fine-mark adapters. 
Stock #AD-2A $15 








(Write in No. 5 on Inquiry Card) 
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er to use in “reading” pictures as the 
author believes they should be read 
to be understood. 


THE ART FAIR by Mary Villarejo, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y., $2.75, 
1960. 


The Art Fair, as its title suggests, is 
about an art fair, in this instance, a 
children’s art fair. The story is simple 
and illustrated well, but its plot is not 
exactly consistent with good art edu- 
cation theory. It seems that there is 
to be an art fair in which the children 
(evidently in the primary grades) 
may enter a painting and compete for 
a blue ribbon. Twins in the story 
paint pictures which the judges con- 
sider best so a blue ribbon is sliced 
in half and a piece awarded each 
twin. The illustrations suggest that 
the children (and the heroines) paint 
freely and creatively. Each child had 
something to display in the art fair. 
Other than the emphasis on competi- 
tion in art suggested by the story, The 
Art Fair seems to be creative enough 
in concept. 





Art teachers will get a big kick out of 
one line of the text which, in com- 
menting on the art teacher, states 
“She liked to draw, too, but very sel- 
dom had the chance!” 


SCULPTURE by Lillian Johnson, 
David McKay, Co., Inc., 119 
West 40th St., New York 18, 
N.Y., $3.95, 1960. 


Those who read Lillian Johnson’s 
Papier Mache, published in 1954, 
know that she writes a book as if she 
expected it to be used in teaching. 
Her latest book, Sculpture, is written 
the same way. 

Sculpture does not pretend to be 
other than a book on basic methods 
and materials. The commonly used 
media and techniques such as sculp- 
ture in cast stone, wood, clay, stone 
and metal are discussed in logical and 
easily understood terms. It is clearly 
illustrated with photographs of the 
work of top sculptors such as Barlach, 
Zorach, Despiau, Sue Fuller, de Creeft 
and Calder. The layout of the book 


is refreshingly good. Mrs. Johnson’s 


Sculpture is planned to stimulate ‘ie 
thinking of the uninitiated and to 
encourage creative action in sculptu , 


KANDINSKY, Introduction by 
Herbert Read, George Wit 
born, Inc., 1018 Madison A 
New York 21, N. Y., 1959, $2 


A collection of reproductions of Va ily 
Kandinsky’s paintings from the $ 
man R. Guggenheim Museum has | 
edited by Sir Herbert Read. The w. 
have been reproduced before. A ch 
and new insight is achieved by Re 
appraisal of the man and his wi ck. 
From Jugendstil to the period in w! 
Kandinsky was influenced by and i 
fluenced composers, the developme 
aspects are briefly annotated. For t! 
whose collections need material on k 
dinsky, this is a good beginning i: 





Professionally .. . 
(continued from page 28) 


Principals. The six-year junior-sei 
high school system is the most wic ly 
used secondary school plan in 





Pre-Xmas Ideas for Modeling 


with PERMOPLAST 


Guide Xmas enthusiasm into a rewarding lesson on form. Model 
miniature evergreens of nonhardening Permoplast, and decorate them 
with ropes and balls shaped from the bright Permoplast colors. Adorn 
a holiday table with a jolly Santa. Spray finished clay objects with 
fixative. For gay and original tree ornaments, apply papier maché over 
modeled birds, balls and tiny angels. Decorate papier maché with 
Amaco Showcard Colors including gold, silver and copper. 


NAEA SUPPORTING MEMBER 


40 


Permoplast is a first quality, nonhardening modeling clay—the standard 
school quality for over 40 years. It is easily shaped, remains soft and 
pliable when used over and over. Available in nine bright, nontoxic 
colors; packaged in one color or assorted. 


Request CRAFT CLAY 
folder with illustrations in 
color and prices. 


AMAC 


(Write in No. 3 on Inquiry Card) 
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AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPAI Y 


INDIANAPOLIS 24, 


INDIARA 
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U: ited States. But says Dr. Gruhn, this 
fa: is generally ignored by educators, 
ste istical services and citizens. It’s 
tir >, he believes, for those interested 
in ‘ducation to give the plan some at- 


te: ion. He pointed out that for the 
pa | decade more than 75 percent of 
se. ndary school students were enrolled 
ix-year systems and there has been 
a ecided trend toward junior-senior 
hi: 1 schools in communities building 
ne plants. 


= 
= 


s . new job application form is prov- 
in; highly satisfactory to schools and 
bu nesses in New York City, accord- 
in; to its designers. Eliminating a lot 
of uss and bother between employers 
an school officers, the one-page form 
co. ains a young job applicant’s school 
ba <ground in a nutshell: 


(1 his absentee record, (2) subjects 
in vhich he performed below average, 
(3. type of diploma awarded, (4) if 
he iropped out, why, (5) confidential 
rer. arks on applicant’s attitude, de- 
per dability and personal traits, and 
(6 whether the student should be rec- 
oninended for a job. 


fa 


When a student or former student ap- 
plics for a job, the employer mails a 
form to the youth’s school. It is filled 
out and returned, making any other 
communication unnecessary. The Busi- 
ness and Education Council of New 
York, Inc., which designed the form 
with the aid of the New York school 
board and local Catholic school groups, 
says the form has scored a hit with the 
city’s schools and businesses, and re- 
quests for information about it have 
been received from throughout the 
country. 


For information, write The Business 
and Education Council of New York, 
99 Church Street, New York 7, New 
York. 


# The National Defense Education Act 
has passed the halfway mark in its ex- 
istence with only slightly more than 
one-quarter of its funds appropriated. 
The four-year program carried an ori- 
ginal appropriation of $1 billion. To 
dat:. Congress has authorized $275 mil- 
lion. 

The single largest expenditure has been 
for science, mathematics, and foreign 
lan uage instruction. Over $102 mil- 
lio: has been allocated to the states for 
pw ‘hase of equipment and remodeling 
of acilities in these areas. 


Ne: largest appropriation was the $70 
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million allocated to 1,450 institutions 
of higher education for student loans. 


Other funds have been spent for Na- 
National Defense Fellowships to stim- 
ulate graduate study; for guidance, 
counseling, and testing; for experi- 
mentation in the use of audio-visual 
aids, including television, and to train 
foreign language teachers and develop 
instructional materials for rarely 
taught languages. 


= The Roman alphabet has been en- 
larged for use in an experiment to 
teach children how to read. The alpha- 
bet has 19 new characters, most of them 
being combinations of two letters. Cap- 
itals have been eliminated as well as 
the letters C, Q, and X. Planned by the 
University of London Institute of Edu- 
cation in cooperation with the National 
Foundation Research in England and 
Wales, the experiment will be con- 
ducted with five to seven-year-olds. 


The results of a study of reading abil- 
ity made by Joyce M. Morris, officer 
responsible for reading research, Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Educa- 
tion, prompted the project. Said Pro- 
fessor Morris, “We found that one out 
of five children could not read after 
two years of schooling. One out of 
every four was not up to standard. 
Thus almost half were poorly equipped 
to start lessons in junior school.” 


Critics of the project contend that the 
transfer to the alphabet will be difficult 
for children. 


“In learning anything, if we can get an 
early sense of mastery in learning a 
simplified form we can make an easy 
transfer later to the more difficult forms 
we may meet in practice,” says H. L. 
Elvin, director of the institute and a 
member of the seven-member committee 
guiding the experiment. 


Dr. Ralph Beelke, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Art Education As- 
sociation, and Dr. Mayo Bryce, Spe- 
cialist in the Arts in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, have 
recently returned from a trip to Russia 
where they surveyed art education in 
the Soviet Union. 


= Electronic foreign language labora- 
tories have been installed in 27 high 
schools, seven junior high schools, and 
four elementary schools in New York 
City. Only one high school previously 
had the equipment. To prepare for 
classes using the laboratories, 30 sec- 





TILES 


FOR DECORATING 


Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 


ALSO AVAILABLE 
e TILE TRIVETS 
e TILE BACKS AND HANGERS 
e WOODEN FRAMES 
Write for FREE descriptive 
Price List No. AA 
SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY 5, N. Y. 
(Write in No. 14 on Inquiry Card) 











CERAMIC ,,,c%% 


ADY TO USE 
NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 
Use your full time teaching. 
Approved for schools, hospitals, hobbyists 
Write for free ‘‘How To Use” literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 


10645 Chandler Blvd. North Hollywood, Calif. 











(Write in No. 10 on Inquiry Card) 


FREE to all Art Educators 
OUR NEW 1961 BROCHURE ON 
MOSAICS & STAINED GLASS 


A Complete Guide to these Interesting Crafts 


If you have not already received your copy 
write us nowl 


ARTS & CRAFTS DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
321 Park Ave. Baltimore, Maryland 
(Write in No. 17 on Inquiry Card) 
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ENAMEL on COPPER 
AND 
CREATIVE CRAFT IDEAS 











HoBsIES. 
CRAFTS 


IDEA BOOK 
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* tor these valuable reference volumes today. 
IMMERMAN & SONS 


Dept. CH-27 e 1924 EUCLID e Cleveland 15, Ohio 














(Write in No. 9 on Inquiry Card) 
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SCHOOL OF ART 


6300 £UCLID AVENUE 


CLEVELAND 3. Onto 
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(Write in No. 4 on Inquiry Card) 








A VALUABLE ASSISTANT... 
Keep a copy of Ham- 
mett’s #590 illustrated 
Catalog handy as an 
aid in teaching Arts & 
Crafts. It lists, de- 
scribes and prices all 
the supplies and tools 
needed to make attrac- 
tive and useful articles 
in metal, wood, leather, 
reed, pottery, etc. In- 
cludes bookbinding, 
block printing, basket- 
ry, toymaking, looms, 
weaving and Books of 
Instruction. 
J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
266 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 


G AT YOUR REQUE 


in No. 8 on Inquiry Card) 





Open stock supplies, instructions, 
designs and kits for creating 
Stained and Leaded Glass. Send 
for brochure No. 5 and price list 


bass trl 


Box 2010, Santa Fe, N. M. 


(Write in No. 7 on Inquiry Card) 


FREE WHOLESALE 


CATALOG 


FINEST ART MATERIALS 
40% = 53% OFF sini i 


— tested 
laterials 
Water Colors — Tempera — Crayons 
Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Oil Paints 
Canvas — Books 
Write for free samples and catalog. 
UTRECHT LINENS ji West 57, Street 
Manufacturers & Distributors 
(Write in No. 15 on Inquiry Card) 











5°” Borrow By MAIL 
ie, S322" Repay: 600 


Farther your education, pay p 
ing bills, enjoy things 7 want 
with a confi featial LOAN a 
SMA Tt tom | amount. $1 
to $600.00. Pay back in small 
aon installments. Take as lon 
as 24 months. No summer principa’ 
payments. Everything private. 
matter where you live, rush this cou- 
pon. Loan Order Blank mailed FREE in 
plainenvelope. Noobligation. Act NOW! 
DiaAL _PiNANCE CU., Dept. N-141 


, Omaha 2, Neb. 
DIAL FINANCE | to, Dept. N-14) wo aGcenT « 


410 Kilpatrick Bida. - ‘Omaha 2. Neb. WILL CALL 
Please rush FREE Loan Order Blank. 


of Loan | Payments 


Name 





Addres 





City... 





Amount you want to borrow $ 


(Write in No. 16 on Inquiry Card) 





ondary French teachers participated in 
a summer workshop at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Other courses were offered by 
Columbia and the Board of Education’s 
Bureau of Audio-Visual instruction. 
The board also has issued a curriculum 
guide on laguage laboratory technics. 
The laboratories are being partially 
financed under the National Defense 
Education Act. 


®# Growing attention is being focused 
on the “little” 
Columbia, S.Car., where every day finds 


(300-pupil) schools in 


new groups of national and internation- 
al visitors descending on Columbia. 
The idea behind the little school idea 
is to create a favorable climate and con- 
dition for good guidance. 


® Unicef Greeting Cards may be ob- 
tained from U.S. Committee for Unicef, 
Greeting Cards, P.O. Box 22, Church 
St. Station, New York 8, New York. 


# A report of the elementary school 
department of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation states that children from nine to 
12 years of age are likely to be more 
upset if they don’t know whai is ex- 
pected of them than if they have strict 
The four-year study re- 
ports that children accustomed to hav- 


regulations. 


ing adults mcke decisions fcr them are 
likely to demand scme independence 
but there is no indication that rebelli- 
cusness is on the increase. a 





Shop Talk 


(continued from page 4) 


Summer Session Program members also en- 
joy six weeks of planned travel and leisure 
Included are week end sight-seeing 
trips, social functions, bullfights, pyramid 
history, art and culture. Rates begin as low 
as $474 and include air transportation, living 
accommodations and the full schedule of 
activities. Complete information on the Sum- 
mer Session Program may be obtained by 
writing No. 137 on your Inquiry Card. 


events. 


Have you hesitated to introduce stained 
glass—the real thing, that is—to your stu- 
dents? Beautiful hand-blown textured stain- 
ed glass is available now in a brilliant array 
of colors. It has the same luminescent 
quality that distinguishes stained-glass crea- 
tions in the great cathedrals of Europe. The 
leading? It may be simulated with liquid 
solder or Sculp-Metal. All details are pre- 
sented in a mosaic and stained glass bro- 
chure that you may have by writing No. 138 
on your Inquiry Card. 


Christmas decorating is more fun and 
takes less time with the new fast-drying 


aerosol paints. Long hours of waiting are 


eliminated because articles sprayed with the 
new colors dry in a few minutes and ma_ he 
used right away. Table decorations, | >or 
wreaths, candles, even whole Christmas | ves 
go glamorous with silver, gold, or any o! the 
gay colors. Already familiar to you no d. ubt 
are the Krylon spray paints, but this ear 
Krylon has introduced new fluorescent s; ay 
paints of an exciting brilliance. You can wy 
Krylon paints almost anywhere but for ew 
ideas on how to use them write No. 13° on 
your Inquiry Card. * 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY HE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, JULY 2, 1946 AND 
JUNE 11, 1960 (74 STAT. 208) SHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, ND 
CIRCULATION OF ARTS AND ACTIVI! IES 

MAGAZINE published monthly except July and 

August at Skokie, Ill. for October 1, 1960. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisiier, 
editor, managing editor, and business man. ers 
are: Publisher, Jones Publishing Co., 8150 N. 
Central Park, Skokie, Ill; Editor, F. louis 
Hoover, 8150 N. Central Park, Skokie, UL: 
Managing editor, Betty Lou Munson, 8150 N. 
Central Park, Skokie, Ill; Business man. er, 
George E. von Rosen, 8150 N. Central lurk, 
Skokie, Ill. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by 
its name and address must be 
immediately thereunder the 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of stock If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, _ its 
name and address, as well as that of each indi 
vidual member, must be given.) Jones Publish 
ing Co., 8150 N. Central Park, Skokie, Ul: 
Stockholder, G. E. von Rosen, 8150 N. Central 
Park, Skokie, Ill. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other securities holders owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, 
the stockholder or security 
the books of the 
other fiduciary 


a corporition, 
stated and also 
names and addresses 


in cases where 
holder appears upon 
company as trustee or in any 
relation, the name of the pc son 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting: 
also the statements in the two paragraphs -/iow 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which sock 
holders and security holders who do not ay peat 
upon the books of the company as trustees, old 
stock and securities in a capacity other than ‘that 
of a bona-fide owner. 
5. The average number of copies of each  ssue 
of this publication sold or distributed, thr ugh 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers -ur- 
ing the 12 months preceding the date s! » 
above was: (This information is required by 
act of June 11, 1960 to be included in all 
ments regardless of frequency of issue.) 20,384 
G. E. von Rosen 

business ma: ‘ger 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21s! day 
of Sept., 1960. 
(SEAL) B. L. Mu son 

(My commission expires Mar. 10, 1962) 
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under a limited budget? Then you'll want 
about Colortone Powder Colors by Milton 
olortone contains fine-quality, easy-to- 
ts that produce brilliant, smooth-blending 
"ll discover too that Colortone dries to a 


MILTON 
BRADLEY 





finish . . . resists chipping, peeling or 
APPROVED PRODUCT 


AP 


te C0108 sna Chay 


hen quality is important and economy is 
ure to specify Colortone Powder Colors. 
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